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FRULAND:  This  is  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Edith  Erickson  for 


the  Oral  History  Program,  by  Jim  Fruland,  at  601  East  Benton 
Street,  Morris,  Illinois,  on  October  8,  1974  at  1  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

FRULAND :  Can  you  tell  when  and  where  you  were  born? 

ERICKSON :  I  was  born  at  West  Virginia,  Penalton  County,  the 

town  was  Brandywine,  1905,  August  22nd. 

FRULAND :  I  see.  From  there  you  told  me  you  came  by  train  to 

Chi cago? 

ERICKSON :  Yes,  as  a  little  girl  of  eight.  We  left  West  Vir¬ 

ginia  because  my  father  wanted  more  land,  and  he  went  to  Mon¬ 
tana  to  homestead.  We  came  from  Brandywine,  West  Virginia,  to 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia,  which  was  30  miles  by  a  wagon  train. 

We  had  all  of  our  possessions  in  these  wagon  trains;  and  from 
there  we  took  the  train  to  Chicago,  Illinois.  We  had  to 
change  stations.  Now  I  couldn't  tell  you,  I  was  too  small  to 
remember;  but  they  didn't  have  taxicabs  like  tney  have  today. 
They  had  a  horse-drawn  vehicle,  looked  like,  well,  it  had 
seats  on  each  side;  I  would  say  it  would  seat  twelve  people  very 
nicely.  I  can  remember  they  had  brick  pavements  with  the 
horses  feet  clapping  on  the  bricks.  And,  then,  we  took  the 
train  that  night;  and  it  took  us  three  days  to  go  from  Chicago 
to  Malta,  Montana,  on  the  Great  Northern.  I  do  remember  the 
trai n . 

FRULAND :  At  that  time  were  there  such  things  as  Indians? 
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ERICKSON :  Oh,  yes.  There  were  Indians  out  there  and  plenty 
of  them.  They  weren't  on  reservations;  they  were  all  over. 
They  had  not  yet  placed  them  on  reservations.  But,  they  were 
very  friendly,  very  quiet  people.  They  never  bothered  you, 
and  you  never  bothered  them. 


FRULAND: 

How  many  people  were  in  your  family? 

ERICKSON: 

There  were  ten  children,  but  there  was  only  five 

chi  1 dren 

that  went  to  Montana.  Later  on  my  sister  and  brother 

came  out 

there  to  live.  They  also  homesteaded. 

FRULAND: 

How  many  acres  did  your  father  have? 

ERICKSON: 

Three  hundred  twenty.  It  was  all  tillable  land. 

FRULAND: 

How  many  acres  did  he  actually  farm? 

ERICKSON: 

Well,  he  must  have  farmed  about  200  acres  of  that. 

Farming  was  very  poor  out  there  because  there  was  no  rain. 


FRULAND: 

What  kind  of  crops  didyou  grow? 

ERICKSON: 

Wheat  and  oats  and  flax. 

FRULAND: 

What  kind  of  equipment  did  you  use? 

ERICKSON: 

We  had  no  tractor;  it  was  all  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

We  had  a 

drill,  what  you  call  a  spring-tooth  arrow;  that  was 

what  you 

would  rake  your  hay  up  with.  We  did  have  a  binder 

that  would  cut  the  grain. 

FRULAND :  Did  you  help  quite  a  bit  on  the  farm? 
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ERICKSON :  Oh,  yes.  I  had  to  do  a  man's  work  on  the  farm, 

practically.  I  plowed;  I  drove  four  horses,  and  sometimes 
six  horses.  I  put  in  the  grain;  I  helped  shock  all  the  grain 
You  see  in  those  days  we  were  20  miles  from  town  and  there 
was  no  automobiles,  no  trucks;  everything  was  wagons  and 
bobsleds  and  buggies.  We  had  what  we  called  a  buckboard 
equivalent  to  what  I  would  say  is  a  pickup  truck,  only  it 
was  pulled  by  horses. 

FRULAND:  Did  you  take  your  grain  in  the  buckboard  into  town? 

ERICKSON :  We  hauled  the  grain  to  Malta  to  the  elevator. 

FRULAND :  About  how  long  did  you  think  it  took  by  horse? 

ERICKSON :  It  took  a  day  to  go,  and  a  day  to  come  back. 

FRULAND :  From  Montana,  where  did  you  go? 

ERICKSON :  From  Montana  I  went  --  I  couldn't  find  work;  I 

couldn't  go  to  school  because  it  was  20  miles  from  town.  I 
couldn't  work  my  way  through  school;  and  I  couldn't  afford  to 
go  to  school,  so  I  went  to  Canada.  I  got  a  job  and  worked  up 
there  until  I  saved  up  enough  money  to  come  to  Illinois.  My 
older  sister  lived  here,  so  I  came  here.  I  got  a  job  at  the 
Morris  Hospital,  and  I  worked  there  until  1927  when  I  was 
married.  I  then  moved  in  this  house  where  I  have  lived  since 

FRULAND :  In  Canada,  what  type  of  work  did  you  do  up  there? 

ERICKSON :  I  did  housework.  I  worked  for  a  family,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Davis.  They  farmed  about  3,000  acres  of  land  and  they 
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had  five  hired  men,  so  we  had  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 

ERICKSON :  Well,  I  didn't  like  Canada.  Every  other  word  was 

the  "Maple  Leaf."  I  was  born  under  the  "Stars  and  Stripes," 
and  I  decided  to  come  down,  here  to  my  sister's  and  stay  here. 

FRULAND :  When  you  got  here,  what  did  you  do? 

ERICKSON :  I  worked.  I  went  to  work  at  the  Morris  Hospital. 

I  worked  there  for  seven  years. 

FRULAND :  Were  you  an  aide  or  what? 

ERICKSON:  I  was  everything.  First,  I  started  to  do  laundry. 

And  then,  the  cook  quit,  so  I  did  the  cooking.  Then,  when 
they  got  short  of  help  upstairs,  I  had  to  go  upstairs  and 
help  in  case  of  emergencies.  See,  the  Morris  Hospital  was 
not  a  s  tate-accredi  tted.  hospital.  So  I  did  nurses  aide;  I 
did  a  little  bit  of  everything,  but  I  never  gave  hypos. 

FRULAND :  What  type  of  salary  did  you  receive  back  then? 

ERICKSON :  Se ven ty- f i ve  dollars  a  month. 

FRULAND :  I  see.  Did  you  live  with  your  sister  at  that 

time,  or  did  you  live  somewhere  else? 

ERICKSON :  No.  I  lived  right  at  the  hospital.  That's  why 

they  called  me  out  at  night  to  help.  Because  usually  the 
emergencies  were  at  night. 

FRULAND:  I  was  wondering  about  the  transportation.  Did  they 


have  cars  by  the  time  you  got  to  Illinois? 
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ERICKSON:  Oh,  yes.  The  automobile  usually;  while  you  won't 

bel i eve"0verl and" ,  there  was  a  car  by  the  name  of  Overland. 

And  there  was  mostly  Model  "T"  Fords  at  that  time. 

FRULAND :  Did  you  own  a  car  at  that  time? 

ERICKSON :  I  never  did  own  a  car.  My  sister  had  one.  When  I 
went  to  her  place,  I  would  take  the  streetcar  in  Morris  and  go 
to  Seneca;  and  she  would  pick  me  up  in  Seneca.  She  lived  6 
miles  south  of  Seneca. 

FRULAND :  The  cost  of  living,  I  know,  wasn't  that  high;  but 

about  what  was  it? 

ERICKSON :  I  just  never  did  any  shopping;  clothing  was  high  at 

that  time.  It  got  higher  as  it  went  on.  The  year  I  was  mar¬ 
ried  groceries  and  clothing  and  electrical  appliances  were  very 
high.  See,  I  was  married  in  1927;  and  the  crash  came  in  1929. 

FRULAND:  During  the  Depression,  did  you  or  your  husband  work? 

ERICKSON :  My  husband  worked  for  the  Morris  Grain  Company 

called  Quaker  Oats  Company.  But  I  didn't  work,  only  taking 
care  of  the  children.  George's  father  lived  with  us;  he  was 
an  old  man. 

FRULAND :  You  say  you  got  married  in  1927?  Did  you  have  a  big 

wedding? 

ERICKSON:  No.  In  those  days  you  didn't  have  big  weddings. 


We  went  to  Ohio,  on  our  honeymoon;  we  had  a  Chevrolet. 
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FRULAND :  You  were  married  in  Morris? 

ERICKSON:  Yes.  I  got  married  early  in  the  morning  in  the 

Methodist  parsonage  by  Father  Runfell. 

FRULAND :  And  then,  I  was  wondering,  did  they  travel  much 

back  then? 

ERICKSON :  No.  There  was  no  hard  roads.  In  1922,  Route  6 

was  built;  and  the  piece  of  hard  road  south  of  the  river  on 
the  old  pike,  the  old  bridge,  was  the  only  hard  roads  around 
here;  everything  else  was  dirt.  When  it  rained,  you  didn't 
go  any  place. 

FRULAND :  So  that  is  why  most  people  didn't  travel  then  was 

because  of  the  roads?  I  was  wondering,  you  said  something 
about  the  old  bridge;  when  was  the  newer  bridge  finished? 

ERICKSON :  The  newer  bridge  was  finished  in  1932. 

FRULAND :  Do  you  know  how  long  it  took  them  to  build  that? 

ERICKSON:  It  took  at  least  a  year.  That's  when  they  were 

dredging  out  the  river  getting  ready  to  ship  grain. 

FRULAND :  How  did  they  dredge  out  the  river? 

ERICKSON :  Well,  they  had  a  big  barge;  and  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  they  had  something  they  sucked  the  sand  up  off  the 
bottom  and  shoved  up  on  the  banks.  This  outfit  was  on  a  barge. 

FRULAND:  And  then,  I  am  sure  the  equipment  you  used  wasn't 


modern . 
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ERICKSON :  It  wasn't  modern  at  all.  They  couldn't  work  at 

night  at  all  because  they  had  no  lights.  But  then  after  that 
they  started  shipping  grain.  They  built  a  couple  of  elevators 
down  the  river,  so  they  started  shipping  grain  by  water  be¬ 
cause  it  was  cheaper  than  the  railroad. 

FRULAND :  I  was  wondering  about  communications  back  then,  such 

as  the  tel ephone . 

ERICKSON :  Telephones  was  all  we  had.  We  also  had  telegraph. 

FRULAND :  Were  the  old  phones  the  kind  you  rang? 

ERICKSON :  They  were  the  boxes  that  sat  on  the  wall.  I  was 

trying  to  think  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  you  rang  "center" 
and  asked  them  for  your  number;  and  then  they  rang  it.  But, 
here  I  can't  remember  whether  we  did  that  or  not.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  just  rang  "one"  and  then  the  number. 

FRULAND :  What  was  the  appearance  of  downtown  Morris  like? 

ERICKSON:  There  was  dirt  streets  and  the  streetcar  did  not 

run  downtown.  It  went  through  Morris,  down  Benton  Street,  and 
West  to  Peru.  They  had  hitching  posts  all  along  the  side¬ 
walks  instead  of  meters  like  it  is  now.  When  people  came  to 
town  with  their  horses,  they  would  tie  them  up  to  sidewalks 
to  the  hitching  posts. 

FRULAND :  Were  there  very  many  buildings  back  then  or  was  it 

just  about  the  same  as  it  is  now? 


ERICKSON :  They  were  just  about  the  same  buildings  beginning 
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at  the  street  that  the  Methodist  church  is  on.  What  is  that, 
Jefferson?  And  it  went  all  the  way  to  the  courthouse.  And 
then  it  was  Washington  Street  went  up  about  four  blocks  east 
and  about  two  blocks  west. 

FRULAND :  The  train.  Did  they  have  a  train  that  went  through 

Morri s? 

ERICKSON :  Oh,  yes.  The  train  ran  three  or  four  times  a  day; 

it  went  many  more  times  than  it  does  today,  because  they 
shipped  a  lot  of  grain  on  the  railroad  from  Morris. 

FRULAND :  Was  there  many  passenger  trains  that  came  through 

here  also? 

ERICKSON :  There  was  about  one  every  two  hours  at  that  time. 

FRULAND :  I  see.  I  suppose  a  lot  of  people  commuted  back 

then  as  they  do  now. 

ERICKSON :  Oh,  yes.  They  had  to.  There  was  an  old  post 

office  in  where  the  Morris  Herald  is  now,  just  an  old  frame 
building.  I  remember  when  they  built  the  new  post  office. 

FRULAND:  What  year  did  they  build  the  new  post  office? 

ERICKSON :  It  was  in  the  '30's,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  just 

what  year. 

FRULAND :  What  did  people  do  for  their  entertainment?  Was  it 

mostly  church? 

ERICKSON:  We  had  one  dance  hall  in  the  churches;  that's  all 
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there  was.  Many  more  people  went  to  church  then  than  they  do 

0 

now.  There  was  no  stores  open  on  Sunday. 

FRULAND :  None  at  all? 

ERICKSON:  None  at  all . 

FRULAND :  Then  people  mostly  made  up  their  own  entertainment 

I  imagine. 

ERICKSON :  Yes.  There  wasn't  even  a  4-H  Club  here  for  the 

youngsters . 

FRULAND :  Where  did  they  have  the  dances? 

ERICKSON:  In  Gould  Park  where  they  had  a  dance  pavilion  over 

there.  They  built  the  swimming  pool  in  about  1920. 

i 

FRULAND :  Did  the  people  raise  funds  for  that?  How  did  they 

actually  get  the  money  to  build  it? 

ERICKSON :  I  don't  just  remember.  In  those  days  I  wasn't  inter¬ 

ested  in  the  swimming  pool.  I  am  sure  the  lady  that  donated  the 
land  for  the  park  gave  the  money  for  the  swimming  pool. 

FRULAND :  Who  was  the  lady  that  donated  the  land  for  the  park? 

ERICKSON:  Mrs.  Gould. 

FRULAND :  Do  you  know  approximately  how  much  land  that  was 

i nvol ved? 

ERICKSON :  No,  I  wouldn't  know. 
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FRULAND:  I  see. 

ERICKSON:  I  don't  think  there  is  too  much  more  than  about 

80  acres  there. 

FRULAND :  I  imagine  the  swimming  pool  became  quite  the  thing? 

ERICKSON:  Oh,  that  was  very  popular.  They  kept  that  open 

until  9  o'clock  at  night. 

FRULAND:  When  you  were  a  younger  girl,  did  they  have  labor 

laws  as  such? 

ERICKSON :  No.  You  could  work  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  old 

if  you  wanted  to.  You  could  babysit,  help  some  lady  with  her 
housework.  There  was  absolutely  no  labor  laws.  There  was  no 
laws  either  to  the  age  a  child  had  to  go  to  school. 

FRULAND :  So  a  child  then.  .  .? 

ERICKSON:  They  usually  quit  school  about  sixteen  and  went 

tc  work. 

FRULAND :  Were  jobs  hard  to  find  back  then? 

ERICKSON :  Not  where  I  was,  because  I  was  on  the  farm.  Far¬ 

mers  always  had  someone  to  do  work  for  maybe  fifty  cents  a 
day.  You  might  have  to  work  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours  a 
day. 

FRULAND:  Did  you  go  to  town  very  often? 


ERICKSON :  No.  It  was  too  much  of  a  drag. 
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FRULAND: 

Did  you  just  go  there  to  get  supplies? 

ERICKSON: 

Our  groceries. 

FRULAND: 

During  the  winter,  was  it? 

ERICKSON: 

In  the  winter  time; we  only  went  about  three  or 

four  times  all  winter  long,  because  there  was  so  much  snow. 


FRULAND: 

During  the  winter  did  you  travel  by  horse? 

ERICKSON: 

We  traveled  by  horse  and  bobsled. 

FRULAND: 

Did  your  family  live  the  rest  of  their  life  out 

there? 


ERICKSON: 

Yes.  They  finished  their  life  out  in  Montana.  I 

was  next  to  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  so  I  can  hardly  re 


member  my 

parents  anything  but  old  people. 

FRULAND: 

How  old  were  they  when  they  died? 

ERICKSON: 

My  mother  was  59  ,  and  my  father  was  73- 

FRULAND: 

Back  then  did  the  whole  family  go  back  for  the 

funeral s  ? 


ERICKSON: 

Yes.  We  took  the  train.  It  cost  $40  out  and  $40 

back.  It  was  cheaper  then. 


FRULAND: 

How  were  the  funerals  operated? 

ERICKSON: 

They  didn't  have  hearses  like  they  have  nowadays. 

The  hearses  they  used  were  like  a  coach;  they  were  pulled 


' 
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usually  by  either  two  or  four  white  horses.  They  did  not 
have  cement  vaults;  they  had  just  wooden  boxes  that  they  put 
the  caskets  down  in  the  ground  in. 


FRULAND: 

Were  the  funeral  costs  expensive? 

ERICKSON: 

Around  $300.  It  was  very  reasonable. 

FRULAND: 

Going  back  --  when  you  were  married  --  how  did  you 

meet  your 

husband? 

ERICKSON: 

He  lived  here  in  Morris;  he  was  a  farmer.  Well  in 

fact,  he  just  moved  in  this  house;  he  and  his  father  (his 
mother  had  died)  moved  in  this  house.  I  met  him  at  a  dance. 

We  went  together  for  about  three  years;  then  we  got  married 
and  moved  into  this  house  to  take  care  of  his  father.  Our 

i 

children  were  born  in  this  house,  and  I  have  lived  here  since. 


FRULAND: 

How  many  children  do  you  have? 

ERICKSON: 

Four.  I  heve  two  girls  and  two  boys. 

FRULAND: 

They  were  all  born  in  this  house? 

ERICKSON: 

Yes . 

FRULAND: 

The  doctor  then  came  to  the  house  and  delivered 

the  baby? 


ERICKSON: 

He  delivered  the  baby.  Twenty-five  dollars  from 

the  day  you  went  to  the  doctor  until  the  day  he  released  you. 
FRULAND :  What  did  your  husband  do  for  a  living  then? 
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ERICKSON :  He  operated  a  grain  elevator.  He  loaded  boxcars 

and  tested  grain.  He  also  filled  bins  and  emptied  bins.  He 
just  did  about  everything  around  the  grain  elevator. 


FRULAND: 

Were  the  wages  reasonable  back  then? 

ERICKSON: 

When  I  had  two  children,  George's  father,  George, 

and  I,  he  was  making  $21  a  week. 


FRULAND: 

Did  he  get  anything  better  in  pay  as  he  went  along? 

ERICKSON: 

Yes.  By  the  time  he  retired,  he  retired  from 

emphysema,  he  was  getting  $65  a  week. 

FRULAND :  Back  when  he  was  making  $21,  did  that  cover  the 

cost  of  groceries  and  other  needs? 

ERICKSON :  Yes.  We  got  by  on  it.  I  don't  know  how  we  did  it, 
but  we  did.  We  always  ate  very  good,  because  we  could  get  a 
big  bushel  basket  of  groceries  on  a  shopping  night  for  $5. 


FRULAND: 

A  dollar  went  a  longer  way. 

ERICKSON: 

We  had  bread,  milk,  and  meat  to  buy  during  the 

meantime. 


FRULAND: 

What  year  did  your  husband  die? 

ERICKSON: 

1  960. 

FRULAND: 

Were  all  your  children  grown  up  by  then? 

ERICKSON: 

All,  but  David.  He  was  the  youngest;  he  was 

still  at  home.  He  was  eighteen. 
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FRULAND:  I  was  wondering  --  this  area  just  around  your  house 

here  --  can  you  remember.  .  .? 

ERICKSON :  When  I  first  moved  here,  there  was  four  houses  -- 

two  across  the  street,  this  one,  and  the  one  next  door.  The 
year  I  moved  in  here,  they  built  all  the  houses  from  here  east 
of  me . 

FRULAND:  What  was  the  land  like? 

ERICKSON:  It  was  a  creek  that  ran  through  here.  It  was  a 

swamp-like;  in  fact,  they  called  it  "Frog  Creek". 

FRULAND :  Did  it  have  a  very  bad  odor  at  times? 

ERICKSON:  No.  When  they  would  build  other  places,  they 

would  bring  their  fill  here  and  fill  in. 

FRULAND :  Then  eventually  they  built  the  houses? 

ERICKSON:  Yes. 

FRULAND :  Did  they  have  equipment  like  bulldozers  and  tractors 

to  do  the  work? 

ERICKSON:  No.  They  had  horses  and  a  scoop.  They  called  it 

a  scoopshovel . 

FRULAND:  About  what  year  were  the  houses  built? 

ERICKSON :  The  house  next  door  was  finished  in  1  927.  They 
moved  in  the  year  I  was  married.  And  the  Warnings  and  Tubby 
Matteson  was  still  building  his.  After  that  they  built  the 
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the  three 

east  of  us. 

FRULAND: 

Then  the  area  began  to  grow? 

ERICKSON: 

Yes.  Then  Paul  Fancance's  mother,  they  built  the 

house  on  the  alley  and  the  one  on  the  corner;  and  then  this 
neighborhood  began  to  grow.  Where  Mrs.  Benson's  house  is  now, 
was  a  barn;  and  they  made  a  house  out  of  that. 

FRULAN D :  The  streetcar  you  said  went  right  down  Benton  Street? 

ERICKSON :  Right  straight  down  Benton  Street.  Early  one  morn¬ 

ing  we  woke  up,  and  it  had  jumped  the  track  and  laid  out  in 
our  front  yard. 


FRULAND: 

How  did  they  get  it  back  up  on  the  tracks? 

ERICKSON: 

i 

I  don't  just  remember,  Jim,  exactly.  It  seems  to  me 

that  another  streetcar  came  with  like  a  derrick  that  picked  it 
up  and  sat  it  back  on  the  track. 


FRULAND: 

Was  this  electric? 

ERICKSON: 

It  was  electric.  There  was  poles  sitting  right  out 

here  in  the  yard;  and  then,  of  course,  across  from  one  another, 
then  the  line.  The  electric  line  ran  out. 


FRULAND: 

Was  it  very  expensive  to  ride  the  streetcar? 

ERICKSON: 

It  cost  ten  cents  to  go  from  here  down  to  Seneca. 

FRULAND: 

Was  it  traveled  during  the  day? 

ERICKSON: 

Oh,  yes.  It  was  very  busy  until  the  automobile 

■ 
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came  along  and  they  got  Route  6  all  the  way  through  to  Joliet. 
After  this  everybody  was  able  to  buy  a  car  almost.  Then  the 
streetcar  lost  its  business,  of  course.  It  was  just  passen¬ 
ger,  no  freight. 


FRULAND: 

Did  you  travel  very  much?  Like  on  a  weekend  did 

you  go  to 

Joliet  and  the  surrounding  areas? 

ERICKSON: 

To  a  show,  yes,  about  once  every  three  weeks.  I 

only  had  one  Sunday  off  every  three  weeks. 


FRULAND: 

How  long  did  it  take  to  travel  to  Joliet? 

ERICKSON: 

On  the  streetcar,  you  mean? 

FRULAND: 

Streetcar . 

ERICKSON: 

A  couple  of  hours. 

FRULAND: 

By  car,  how  long  did  it  take? 

ERICKSON: 

I  mean  a  couple  of  hours  by  streetcar.  It  was  more 

than  lhat  by  an  automobile  because  you  only  drove  about  30 
miles  an  hour.  The  roads  were  so  bad,  really,  that  you  didn't 
make  any  time.  We'd  leave  here  in  the  morning  about  8  o'clock 
and  we  would  get  back  in  the  afternoon  about  four  and  do  our 


shopping. 

FRULAND: 

So  it  was  an  all-day  affair? 

ERICKSON: 

It  was  an  all-day  affair.  There  was  only  about  4,000 

people  in  Morris  at  the  time. 
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FRULAND :  Was  Joliet  fairly  busy? 

ERICKSON :  Joliet  was  about  20,000. 

FRULAND:  Did  you  ever  travel  to  Chicago  back  then,  or  was  that 

too  far  of  a  distance? 

ERICKSON :  No.  We  went  by  train  to  Chicago. 

FRULAND:  Did  you  go  to  anything  like  a  baseball  game? 

ERICKSON :  No.  There  wasn't  such  a  thing  as  baseball  games 

around  here.  I  never  was  interested  in  them,  but  my  husband 
went  a  few  times.  They  had  to  take  the  train  to  Chicago. 

FRULAND :  Was  that  very  expensive  traveling  by  train  to 

Chicago? 

ERICKSON:  No, it  cost  about  $1.25  for  a  round-trip  ticket. 

FRULAND :  Now  your  kids  are  all  grown  up,  right? 

ERICKSON:  They  are  all  grown  up  and  married.  One  is  in 

Coal  City,  one  in  Virginia,  and  the  two  boys  are  in  Morris. 

I  have  eight  grandchildren. 

FRULAND :  What  is  the  age  range  of  your  grandchildren? 

ERICKSON :  The  oldest  one  is  twenty.  They  run  twenty,  nine¬ 

teen,  twelve,  eleven,  nine  and  three. 

FRULAND :  I  suppose  that  keeps  you  busy  when  they  come  back 


to  visit? 
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ERICKSON:  Well,  yes.  They  usually  take  care  of  themselves 

because  I  am  not  able  any  more,  but  I  used  to  have  them  home 
real  often.  Marilyn  comes  home  from  Virginia  about  three  or 
four  times  a  year. 

FRULAND :  Well,  I  think  that  is  about  it,  because  I  can't 

think  of  any  questions.  If  you  have  anything  to  add,  feel 
f  ree . 

ERICKSON :  I  don't  know  what  else  I  could  tell  you. 

FRULAND:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  interview.  We 

appreciate  your  helping  our  local  history  program. 
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